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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE LOTHERSDALE FRIENDS IN YORK CASTLE. 


BY SILVANUS THOMPSON. 
Continued from page 20. 


Henry Wormall’s benevolent, kind-hearted 
disposition found scope for the exercise of 
good offices to many of the debtors and other 
prisoners, some of whom afterwards grateful. 
ly acknowledged his kindness. He was also 
very ready ia assisting the officers of the 
prison in any way he could. And so fully 
did the Governor of the Castle, William 
Clayton (who appears to have been an esti- 
mable man), appreciate his steadiness and 
trustworthiness that twice during the holding 
of the Assizes, when the prisoners were usu- 
ally locked up and not permitted their ac- 
customed range of the castle yard, Henry 
Wormall was employed as turnkey, and, 
mingling as he did with the crowds in the 
prison area, might easily have made his es- 
cape had he been so inclined. 

“Seventh month 29th.—The Judge of the 
Assizes came and his officers, and the debtors 
were locked up in their rooms, but the key of 
our low door was delivered unto me, and I 
did attend as turnkey the whole time of, the 
Assizes to lock and open the door when 
wanted, and [ had my liberty in the yard on 
the outside, which looked to me like liberty, 
and pleased me very much. I had many op- 
portunities of discourse with some great men, 
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but I was afraid lest I through weakness 


should hurt the cause, but trust [ was in de- 
gree preserved ; and, at the end of the As- 
aize, when I did deliver the key to the head 
turnkey, he told me I had managed my office 
very well, and had got very much commen- 
dation.” 

Cheerful and lively as was the ordinary dis. 
position of Henry Wormal!, of a most genial 


and sunny make, such as well became one 


whose earnest endeavor it was to live from day 
to day with a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God and towards man, we cannot but 
notice, in the latter part of his memoranda, 
the painful effects of his long-continued im- 
prisonment in destroying his natural elastic- 
ity of spirits, and in inducing a morbid de- 
pression. Hope deferred had made the heart 
sick. With a mind keenly alive to his own 
failings, too ready to accuse himself, and to 
doubt the sincerity of his own attainments, 
unable to rely in simple faith on the gracious 
invitations and promises to the weary and 
heavy laden, he was plunged into anguish 
and brought to the brink of despair, in the 
fear that he was forever excluded from the 
kingdom of his God and Saviour. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
latter part of his journal : 

“Fifth month 16th, 1797.—It is two years 
this forenoon since we were brought prison- 
ers to this place, and we have had many kind 
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friends to visit us, some of them like clouds 
filled with celestial rain, which emptied them- 
selves amongst us, whereby we have been re- 
freshed. But what use have we made of 
these opportunities or blessings? Is there any 
growth in the Truth during these two years 
that we have lived in York Castle? I am 
oft cast down, and afraid that I have rather 
lost than gained ground; but I trust I am 
not quite forsaken. May the Lord be pleased 
to humble my mind, and not forsake me now 
in the time of old age, is the prayer of my 
heart. 

‘Seventh month 27th.— We had only John 
Tuke’s servant girl, I think her name is 
Esther Clarbur, that sat with us. I had been 
tossed in this meeting and sore beset in my 
own mind, not known to any mortal but to 
myself, Jest I should now (after all the favors 
bestowed on me) fall a prey to the enemy, 
and prove nothing but a hypocrite. I sat 
down in this meeting tossed in this manner, 
but still begging for help, though I scarce 
could think myself worthy to receive it; but 
I was tendered and in degree relieved and 
afresh encouraged not to leave striving and 
begging, and I thought I was rather enabled 
to return praise to the Author of my help at 
this time, although we sat in silence.” 

The last entry in the journal ‘is dated 
Eighth month 20th, and is as follows: “In 
the afternoon we had the company of old 
John Armitage and several others. We sat 
in silence, and great distress was my portion 
When old John Armitage took his leave he 
took me by the hand, and said, ‘ Henry, wait 
in the faith, and in the patience. ‘The Lord’s 
time is the best time,’ as if he had known 
what was coming upon me. I beg his advice 
may be experienced and fulfilled in me to the 
end of my time.” 

During the interval of two months which 
elapsed between the date of this closing ex- 
tract of Henry Wormall’s journal and the re- 
lease of the prisoners, the only record we have 
is one evidently penned several years after: 
*“*My constant and kind friend Charlotte 
Gofton exerted herself very much in order 
and with desire to relieve and comfort me in 
my distress for near two months after I left 
making remarks, which was to the end of 
our imprisonment.” Charlotte Gofton, the 
individual referred to, was a lady imprisoned 
for debt, whose Christian counsel and sym- 
pathy prior to this period of depression he 
records more than once, had afforded him 
much consolation. 

At length the day of liberation arrived. 
Special clauses had been introduced into a 
General Act passed for the relief of insol- 
vent debtors, which directed that the Lothers 
dale Friends should be brought up at the 


Quarter Sessions, and the justices there assem- 
bled were empowered to direct the liberation 
of the prisoners, after granting to George 
Markham warrants to distrain upon their re- 
spective goods and estates to the amount of 
bis legal claims and costs. This being done, 
the prisoners were discharged from their con- 
finement on the 16th of Tenth month, 1797, 
afier an imprisonment of two years and five 
months. 

The distraint upon their property was made 
shortly afterwards. The total claim for tithes 
on the six who were members of the Society 
of Friends was about £205, the costs allowed 
after being taxed £124, making in all £329. 
To satisfy these demands property was taken, 
which, according to a fair appraisement made 
prior to seizure, was worth £507. In astate- 
ment subsequently published by the Friends 
in answer to their prosecutor's aspersions they 
say: “Our efiects were seized and sold to 
great disadvantage, and several of us stripped 
of nearly all the little furniture of our houses. 
.... Even all the beds of several of our 
families were taken and sold; and we now 
add that the household furniture of four 
families all put together did not, after the 
sale, amount to five pounds.” Henry Wor- 
mall remarks, in a letter to a friend, “They 
returned my wife the cradle and the rocking- 
chair.” 

The melancholy circumstances attendant 
upon one case, painful as they are, must not 
be omitted. It is thus narrated in the state- 
ment just referred to: “John Wormal] was 
far advanced in life, and not able todo much 
towards his support. In this situation the 
prospect of being deprived of a great part of 
his effects pressed heavily on his mind, and 
we believe greatly increased the indisposition 
of which he died. The day on which the 
sale of his household goods took place he was 
very ill, and at the time of the auction he lay 
in that condition on his bed. Being several 
times informed that the bed must be sold, the 
poor old man was at last obliged to rise, and 
the chair which he usually sat in having been 
sold before, and there being no suitable ac- 
commodation for him at home, he was con- 
veyed to a friend’s house, where the next day 
in the evening he expired.” 

In the anticipated stripping of their pro- 
perty, the Quarterly Meeting of Yorkshire 
had prepared to succor its distressed mem- 
bers. A general subscription was raised to 
provide for immediate necessities, and a com- 
mittee was directed to inquire into the best 
method of enabling the released but impover- 
ished prisoners to support their families. Pri- 
vate sympathy seems to have forestalled the 
need of any large measure of relief. The com- 
mittee reported that most of the sufferers were 
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kindly supplied with the means needful for 
continu'ng their various avocations by loans 
advanced to them without interest, and there- 
fore no further action appeared needful. 

Whilst the accouat of the prosecution of 
the Lothersdale Friends may be considered 
to conclude at this point, the personal inter- 
est which the character of Henry Wormall 
has acquired claims for him a little further 
notice. In a memorandum appended to his 
pune and written seven years after his re- 

ease from prison, he says: “After I left 
York Castle I continued in a poor state of 
health and much distressed in mind for more 
than four years. In those days I thought my- 
self one of the most wretched men in the 
world. I thought the weighty wheat was 
cast into the sea of troubles, and nothing re- 
mained unto me but chaff and dross. But 
my God, whom I fear and whom I have desire 
to serve, appeared again for my deliverance ; 
not in my time, but in His own due and ap- 
pointed time He did appear, and said, as it 
were, unto the raging sea of troubles, ‘ Hither- 
to shalt thou go, but no further; here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.’ And His com- 
mand (blessed forever be His name!) was in 
a good degree answered. There became a 
calm to my poor tossed mind, and an anchor 
of hope was fixed there; high praises be given 
to his great and excellent name forever.” 

Whatever might have been Henry Wor- 
mall’s temporal circumstances during the few 
years succeeding his restoration to liberty, it 
appears that about the year 1807 his means 
no longer warranted his continuing to be a 
subscriber to the Sheffield Iris, of which his 
friend James Montgomery was still the editor, 
and he wrote to him accordingly to discon- 
tinue sending the newspaper. The autograph 
letter of the poet, written in reply, is now in 
my possession, and I need make no apology 
for introducing it at length: 

‘“‘ SHEFFIELD, January 7th, 1808. 

“ My dear friend Henry—I have just re- 
ceived your letter, which both delighted and 
affected me exceedingly. The newspaper shall 
be discontinued according to your order, but 
not my friendship to you; it did not hang on 
so slight a thread: no! Henry, I feel as if 
it was formed for eternity. Our hearts have 
often flowed together and been as one in con- 
versation, and mine still burns within me 
whenever I write to you. 

“The money was right, and I thank you 
for it. I am very sorry to learn that you 
have suffsred so much affliction from lame- 
ness; but you trust in God; continue to 
trust in Him, for He will never leave you nor 


and serviceable to you in your present low 
estate. Accept it, Henry, not from me, but 
from Him, who, ‘ though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor,’ and by suffering 
all the ills of poverty (for He had not where 
to lay His head), sanctified them to His peo- 
ple. For His sake, and in His name, I send 
it; for His sake, and in his name, receive it. 

“T assure you, my dear friend, that I feel 
far more pleasure in being, on this occasion, 
the minister of His bounty to you than I 
could possibly derive from any other disposal 
of this small sum, which I considered to be 
as sacredly your property from the moment 
when He put it into my heart to send it as it 
had been mine before. I can well spare it 
from that little portion of worldly wealth of 
which He has made me steward, and I know 
that the prudent use of it will add something 
to your temporal comforts. But I am ashamed 
to say so much about it. God, who gives it, 
bless it to you! It will oblige me if you 
will inform me, by post, of its safe arrival to 
your hands. I shall therefore anxiously ex- 
pect to hear from you in the course of a few 
days—a single line will be sufficient. I 
charge you not to distress yourself with writ- 
ing a long letter. Farewell; peace to you 
and all your family. 

“T am, very truly your friend, 


“ JAMES MONTGOMERY.” 
Concluded in next number. 
enGanaeia aaa. 



































Ir is related that a certain clergyman being 
in expectation of having Daniel Webster 
among his hearers, took unusual pains to pre- 

are a very learned discourse for the occasion. 
Ree one asked Daniel Webster what he 
thought of the sermon, to which he replied, 
*T do not go to church to learn history, but 
to be reminded of my duty.” 





A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

To the humble Christian, as the shades of 
evening gather about him, how cheering is 
the thought that he is one day nearer home / 
That, although trials of various kinds may 
be his, even friends may be removed and ene- 
mies make their approach, yet of this one 
thing is he assured that he is one day nearer 
home. This idea brightens his path, and as 
thanksgiviny and praise ascend for the bless- 
ing of the Divine Presence, he remembers 
that such seasons of refreshment are not at 
his command. He is therefore careful to do 
nothing that will dissipate the precious feeling 
which so effectually excludes distracting 
thoughts of the ever busy world, and with 
David he can say, “ Let me dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” This house, or 
forsake you. Asa token of His remembrance | name of the Lord, in which the righteous 
I have enclosed a five-pound Bank of Eng- | find safety is the Divine power manifested to 
land note, which I hope will be seasonable | His children by His love. W.S. B. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF FIRST DAY SCHOOLS AMONG FRIENDS. 


It is not meant by this to show the increase 
in the number of schools and scholars, but to 
note the moral and social growth and ad- 
vancement, and the good results that have 
been achieved, in the last few years. The 
First-day school in this Society is yet in its 
infancy ; in the first stages of that infancy it 
had a hard struggle for life, being opposed by 
many of our own members, who, we must ad- 
mit, no doubt acted in sincerity of heart and 
honesty of purpose. 


There is, among all classes and all people, 
a disposition on the part of some to oppose 
all innovation to the established usage of the 
times in which they live. That disposition 
among us has been growing less year by year 
and day by day, till outspoken opposition has 
nearly ceased ; doubts and fears have largely 
given place to peace and harmony, and good 
results are already being manifested in vari- 
ous ways. The Scriptural injunction, “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days,” is this day being ful- 
filled, and the seed sown years since is now 
bearing fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and 
some a hundred fold. 

Already the harmonizing influences of the 
First-day school appear, but of the good it 
may yet accomplish who can contemplate the 
result? The little word fitly spoken may and 
often does awaken a train of thought which 
in some cases arouses a desire to know more, 
in others an encouragement to persevere in 


the good work already begun, and to a large 


class it is as a light shining in a dark place, 
leading them to rest and establishing them in 
safety. 

The progress of the First-day school has 
been such that it may now be said to be an 
integral part of the vale, few meetings 
being complete without it; and I feel that 
its influence is such, and the good it has done 
and is still doing is so apparent, that those 
meetings in which these schools do not exist 
will in the course of time be induced to estab- 
lish them. C. 





A yourTH thoughtless! when all the happi- 
ness of his home depeuds on the chances or 
the passions of an hour? A youth thought- 
less! when his every act is a foundation- 
stone of future conduct, and every imagina- 
tion a fountain of life or death! Be thought- 
less in any after years rather than now; 
though, indeed, there is only one place where 
a man may be nobly thoughtless—his death- 
bed. Nothing should be left to be done there. 
—Ruskin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WEAVING. 


When we visit the Kindergarten, and see 
the little children sitting around their tables, 
busily engaged in weaving mats of beauti- 
fully colored paper; when we note the happy, 
earnest faces, intent on their occupation; the 
busy little fingers, the joyful though subdued 
voices, and the air of general happiness and 
love pervading all—we may well think it 
worth while to pause and inquire the cause, 
feeling sure that in those very quiet and un- 
obtrusive little strips of paper a world of 
wisdom is contained, and which is surely and 


silently entering into the brains and hearts . 


of the unconscious little workers. 

Froebel says, “ What gives pleasure to 
children generally, and in all times, serves 
always for their development in some way ” ; 
so from this we must conclude that weaving 
is developing, as the children are particularly 
fond of this occupation. Let us now see if 
we can fathom the mystery, and gain any 
idea of the forces that are working out the 
development spoken of. The material is the 
first subject to be considered, and a very in- 
teresting talk on paper and its properties may 
follow, with a few thoughts as to the mate- 
rial from which it is made. This one result, 
in itself, would be of sufficient value to com- 
pensate for weeks spent in weaving mats ;. 
but this is but the starting point, from which 


we pass on to the consideration of other qua- * 


lities. 

The mats and strips are of different colors, 
and harmonizing colors are selected and given. 
to the children. Before the weaving is com- 
menced let each little child name the colors: 
composing their mat, and, if they can, the 
pattern they are forming. Thus their eyes 
are trained to distinguish differences in color, 
not only in the primary and secondary, but. 
the intermediate tints and shades which are 
used in great variety. 

The primary and secondary colors they 
will recognize as seen in their first friends, 
the balls, and probably they will be able to 
tell how, by combinations of the first colors, 
the second are formed, It is a good plan to 
have the children mix paints, thus forming 
the various colors, or the same result might 
be obtained by using pieces of colored glass. 

Now the little folks are ready to weave; 
their needles briskly ply in and out, until 
presently beautiful forms and patterns are 
brought out according as they proceed in 
an orderly manner, remembering the law of 
opposites. From this they learn that in order 
to produce symmetrical.and beautiful forms, 
order must be observed in the arrangement 
of the material; that if they are careless or 
indifferent, their pretty pattern will not ap- 
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pear, which deficiency the little eyes will 
readily detect; thus they acquire habits of 
attention and thoroughness that will show 
forth fruit in their after career. 

Of the manifold forms seen in these pat- 
terns we find that we start with the square; 
then follow the oblong and the combinations 
of the square and oblong, both of which forms 
are very familiar to the children; but, as 
they are always appearing in a new garb, 
fresh zest and interest is kindled by the many 
phases of their play-fellows. As they proceed 
from the first pattern—over one and under 
one, on to the more complex, the children are 
learning to count by a much more simple and 
interesting mode than by poring over rows 
and rows of meaningless figures, or reciting 
the multiplication tables off by rote. They 
gain great accuracy in couuting the strips 
and slipping the needle in and out, over and 
under, making very few mistakes. They 
learn direction by moving up and down, 
under and over, towards the right, or by the 
pattern slanting in different directions. 

After the children have woven several pat- 
terns, they should make some inventions, 
which exercise is a source of great develop- 
ment; their being able to embody their ideas 
and images in a definite form shows that the 
impressions received have been deep and 
lasting, resulting in a living perception of the 
fact, and which is indelibly written on the 
mind. 

The thought and desire of taking their 
handiwork to loving ones at home, or sending 
it as a gift to those dear and far away, is one 


‘of the most important effects resulting from 


the occupations of the Kindergarten. They 
learn thus to think of pleasing others, and 
that those gifts made by our own bands are 
often far more acceptable than the most 
costly present bought, showing by the former 
that we have bestowed time and loving 
thought on the recipient. Thus, as the little 
fingers are busy with the needles, the little 
brains are also busy weaving into the inmost 
recesses of the heart and store house of the 
mind, the bright-colored strips of loving 
thoughtfulness, kindness and generosity, alter- 
nating with those of beautiful order, symme- 
try and obedience to the laws of nature, form- 
ing a beautiful groundwork of character. 
Y. WEBB. 

MEN seldom give us pleasure when they 
are not pleased themselves; it is necessary, 
therefore, to cultivate an habitual alacrity 
and cheerfulness, that, in whatever state we 
may ba oe by nature—whether we are 
appointed to confer or receive benefits, to im- 
ay or afford protection—we may secure the 
ove of thuse with whom we transact. 





For, 


though it is generally imagined that he who 


rants favors may spare any attention to his 
havior, and that usefulness will always pro- 


cure friends, yet it has been found that there 
isan art of granting requests,an art very 
difficult of attainment. 


— 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
A Friend of Shrewsbury and Rahway 





Quarterly Meeting thus writes: 


“T could but hope the Friend to whom 


thou alluded might be drawn hither to sit 


with us in our recent Quarterly Meeting, but 


he came not; still we lacked nothing, for the 


Minister of ministers was with us, and though 


our meeting was small it was owned by the 


breaking of bread and the handing forth 
through delegated servants to the comfort and 


strengthening of our spirits. Several Friends 


from other Quarters were acceptably with us, 
and were favored in the exercise of their gifts. 
One Friend said, as she was coming to sit 
with us she ‘had a view of a state of peace- 
ful poverty,’ which I think is in great meas- 
ure the condition of our smalf meeting. Words 
of cheer and encouragement flowed freely, 
and we were refreshed together. 

“After the usual business of the Women’s 
Meeting was transacted and we were about to 
close, a messenger from Men’s Meeting an- 
nounced that our Friend I. H. felt a concern 
to visit us. On coming in he sat a few mo- 
ments, then arose and stood silent a short 
time, then in a solemn, subdued manner said, 
‘Go tell my people I love them; tell them I 
love them, and in all their trials and discour- 
agements I love them and am near them.’ 
He then proceeded in touching language to 
speak of the love dnd tender care of our 
Heavenly Father in sustaining us under be- 
reavements, discouragements and other trials, 
It was a tendering season long to be remem- 
bered. Remarks afterward evinced that the 
word spoken found an echo in many minds; 
to me it was a sweet review of my own ex- 
perience. C. V.” 





Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held on the 
26th of Second mo., was well attended and 
was an impressive occasion. Several Friends 
from neighboring meetings came in brotherly 
and sisterly love to mingle with us; also our 
Friend J. J. Cornell, from Western New 
York, whose gospel labors were interesting 
and edifying. Especially so was his message 
of sympathy and encouragement to the Wo- 
men’s Meeting, which he felt a concern to visit. 
The Queries were all read and answered, and 
representatives appointed to attend the Year- 
ly Meeting ; the names of four Friends were 
proposed to serve on the Representative Com- 
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mittee. In addition to these matters of busi- 
ness, the expressed exercises of several Friends 
in the second meeting caused a long session, 
but not a tedious one. Weariness, perhaps, 
was experienced by the tabernacle of flesh, 
but our spirits were refreshed and made to 
rejoice that we had been blessed by the re- 
newings of Heavenly Good. 





BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

As a recent number of the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer asks for local information from Friends 
in different sections, a short account of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, held on the 28th ult., 
may not be unacceptable. 

About the tenth hour the house was com- 
fortably filled, but probably owing to the con- 
dition of the roads vehicles continued to ar- 
rive long after the appointed time. While 
the latter part of the audience was assembling, 
one of their own members delivered a short 
exercise, which tended to the settlement of 
the meeting, soon after which John J. Cor- 
nell, who (with his wife Judith H. Cornell) 
was in attendance with a minute from Ro- 
chester Monthly Meeting, N. Y., arose with 
the text, “If we walk in the light as He is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” He spoke for more than 
an hour, elucidating the different points in a 
remarkably clear and impressive manner, 80 
strengthening and proving his explanations 
by Scripture testimony that they seemed cal- 
culated to bring conviction to every mind. 

A Friend on the floor of the house ex- 
or in a few words, his unity with what 

ad been delivered, and the interest and at- 
tention of the audience were evinced in their 
earnest countenances and the deep solemnity 
that prevailed, under which feeling the first 
session closed. 

The respective business meetings then pro- 
ceeded to answer the Queries. While the 
state of our Society in this portion of the 
vineyard was under consideration, words of 
exhortation, counsel and encouragement were 
freely offered. The repcrt of the committee 
to nominate Friends to serve on the Repre- 
sentative Committee was read and approved. 
Near the close of the meeting, the women 
were informed that John J. Cornell desired 
to visit them in Gospel love, which was cor- 
dially united with. His visit was marked 
by solemnity and deep feeling. Several states 
were impressively addressed, and many moist- 
ened eyes gave evidence that the messages 
were acceptable. Some of the young were 
tenderly advised not to turn aside from the 
counsel of their precious mothers. Though 
the restraints imposed upon them by mater- 
nal wisdom and solicitude migkt, at times, be 





felt to be irksome, yet the path of safety and 
happiness lay in acquiescence with their 
mother’s judgment; to this they could not be 
indifferent. They might assume such an ap- 
pearance before their parents and companions, 
but in the silent watches of the night consci- 
ence would assert itself, and their pillow 
would be wet with their tears. And he pain- 
fully depicted the anguish of heart, felt in 
after years, when the mother had passed away 
from eartb, as faithful memory recalled the 
times of undutiful indifference to her wishes 
or commands. 

Mothers were affectionately counseled not 
to expect too much from their children, but 
to keep near them in love. The word of ex- 
hortation was also addressed to some of the 
‘* mothers in the church,” who, through want 
of sympathy with the young, had built up a 
wall of separation between them and them- 
selves. Some of these were anxiously crav- 
ing words of loving counsel and encourage- 
ment, and sincerely desiring the help and ex- 
perience of those whom they considered far- 
ther advanced in spiritual knowledge; but, 
instead of divining the condition of these, 
they were adopting the discouraging lan- 
guage, “I only am left,” not realizing that 
there were yet “seven thousand in Israel, all 
the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, 
and every mouth which hath not kissed him.” 

A time of silence ensued, and then closed 
this interesting and edifying meeting, from 
which, I trust, many basketfuls of fragments 
were gathered for future use. H. 


Persons who tell you of the faults of 
others intend to tell others of your faults. 


If this were remembered what a world of 


gossip would be prevented. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON, 


We lunch, and have yet a couple of hours 
before the reception at the “ White House,” 
held during the winter every Seventh-day 
afternoon, and which we propose to attend.. 
We stroll around the Treasury building, and 
past the new and imposing structures erected 
for the department of war and navy, and are 
charmed with the beauty of the surroundings. 
Coming from the closely packed streets of 
our own city, where even the few roods of open 
ground, bequeathed to it for a perpetual in- 
heritance, have been encroached upon, the 
appearance of these stately buildings, risin 
in harmonious proportions from the broad, 
neatly kept lawns that surround them is very 
grand—the effect is at once to warm our 
hearts towards those far seeing fathers of our 
Republic who laid the plan of the city so 
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broad as to meet all the wants of the Capital 
of a great and prosperous nation. 

“ Here is the Corcoran Art Gallery,” said 
our friend as we turned a corner, which 
brought in view a large and handsome brick 
edifice, “and this is a free admission day ;” 
we cross the street, ascend a broad staircase, 
and soon find ours:lves in the presence of a 
fine collection of works of art, some of which, 
to our untrained judgment in such matters, 
appear to possess great merit. 

The first painting that arrests my attention 
is the face of Charlotte Corday behind the 
iron grating of her prison window. It is such 
a face as one does not soon forget. We turn 
from this sad picture and are attracted to 
another of an entirely different character. 
We recognize at once the Man of Nazareth, 
the “I. H. 8S.” of the Cathedral, the Mins- 
ter and the Abbey, the pattern and example 
of a perfected humanity to the purehearted 
everywhere, of whatever creed or nationality. 
There is a noble grandeur about the patient, 
yet earnest face that conveys to the mind the 
idea of perfect manhood. The artist must 
have been a pure, true man himself to have 
given to the canvas the thought the picture 
expresses. It is more nearly my own ideal of 
the Great Teacher than any I have ever be- 
fore seen. 

Among the marbles is Hiram Powers’ 
Greek Slave. It has been many years since 
we saw this statue, but it has lost none of its 
beauty in our estimation. These three works 
of the pencil and the chisel of themselves 
give character to this gallery that must make 
it a favorite place of resort and study to 
lovers of art in its best sense. There is on 
the ground floor a large model room, well 
filled with casts of the famous statuary of 
Europe. Among the paintings we recognize 
originals of some of the popular chromos 
and engravings that are doing so much to. 
cultivate among the masses a better taste in 
the selection of pictures. ; 

The building, which contains this collection, 
was erected by a wealthy Southerner just be- 
fore the war, and was appropriated by the 
national government for its own use. After 
the settlement of our difficulties, the owner 
(whose name it bears) made an offer to the 
government to make it a free Art Gallery 
provided rent would be paid for the use of 
the edifice while it was in the hands of the 

overnment. The offer was accepted. On 
ond, Fourth and Sixth-days an admission 
fee is charged; on the alternate days of the 
week it is free. But the hour for the recep- 
tion has arrived. We leave the gallery with 
a higher appreciation of the educating influ- 
ences of pure art, and are among the earliest 
callers at the Executive Mansion. A little 








son of the President is playing with his top 
on the portico; we are glad the happy face 


and joyous voice of childhood are here, that 
the President’s house is a home in the truest 
and holiest meaning of the word, and thou- 
sands of hearts among the people of this 
great nation are rejoicing that so worthy an 


example is set by the present occupants of 


the White House, in temperance, moderation 
and simplicity, in the performance of the 
high duties to which they have been called. 
The “reception” is held in the “east 
room,” which has the curtains down and the 
chandeliers ablaze with light. Under the 
central one stands President Hayes’ wife; a 
gentleman, who takes the name or card of 
the visitors, stands at her left, and two ladies 
and another gentleman at her right. We are 
introduced by the first gentleman to L. W. 
Hayes, who very cordially offers her hand, 
and repeating our name introduces us to Jus- 
tice Millers’ wife, the lady who stands next; 
she in turn hands us over to Secretary Sher- 
mans’ wife, and the ceremony is over. We 
pass on and take our place at the farther 
end of the parlor. Nothing could be more 
befitting our democratic institutions than 
these receptions, which have been held dur- 
ing the winter, and are attended by all classes 
of people. The cares of office do not permit 
the President always tobe present. His re- 


ceptions are held in the evening and are said 


to be very grand occasions. 

But the main object which drew us to 
Washington at this time yet remained to be 
fulfilled. I had for many years felt a strong 


desire to sit with the remnant of the once 
flourishing meeting of Washington in their 


public gathering; we were-staying in a part 
of the city remote from the meeting-house, 
but the numerous street railway lines and 
the very low fares make distance a small con- 


sideration. 


We set out alone on First day morning, 
and had no difficulty in finding the place. 
The house, enclosed in front by a high wall, 
is much neglected, for, like the Israelites of 
old, “ few comeup to theirsolemn assemblies.” 
And “their hands hang down” for want of 
strength. They have waited for the help that 
does not come, and things about them wear a 
discouraging aspect. 

The meeting-house affords accommodations 
for a good sized congregation, and has a par- 
tition for business meetings. There were not 
over twenty persons present, the men prepon- 
derating. There is nothing one might say to 
attract, outwardly, to the place. Yet we felt 
satisfied, as we sat in quiet waiting with that 
little company, that they were drawn together 
in the right spirit, and that the “ breath of 
the Almighty” could yet bring life and 
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strength out of their weak condition, if, with 
purpose of heart, the few who were keeping 
the little altar flame alive would continue 
faithful waiting and watching for the divine 
appearing. The meeting is held at 11 o’clock. 
We talked with some after meeting about 
the advantage of starting a First-day school, 
as we felt that it would have a tendency to 
draw the members more closely together, and 
preserve the few children of the meeting from 
going out into other societies. A day school 
is kept in one end of the house, but we did 


not inquire into its merits. L.J.R 
Second mo. 11th, 1878. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 9, 1878. 


OrGANIzING CHARITIES.—The meeting of 
citizens of Philadelphia, which was held at 
the rooms of the Board of Trade on the even- 
ing of the 2d of this month, was for the pur- 
pose of the consideration of some equitable 
and effective method of applying the abund- 
ant charities of our people, in order that they 
may not foster pauperism nor engender vice. 
There are good grounds for believing that 
the present loose, unguaided and conflicting 
modes of almsgiving has too often resulted in 
the encouragement of idleness and beggary, 
while worthy, self-respecting poverty has been 
overlooked. Several instances of the bene- 
ficial results of careful investigation of the 
cases of those who appeared to be in want 
were cited, to show the audience the nature of 
the evils for which it was hoped a cure might 
be found. 

The remarks of W. W. Justice were prac- 
tical and earnest. He spoke regretfully of 
the want of sympathy and right understand- 
ing of each other which too often exists be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and of the in- 
creasing prevalence of beggary in our streets, 
while at the same time vast sums are being 
continually spent by charitable associations 
of all kinds, producing, on the whole, more 
harm than good. He said: 


“The question before us to-night is how to 
remedy these evils—a question which is being 
discussed all over the land and in every civil- 
ized country. An organization of good cit- 
izens could be effected extending into every 
ward and precinct of the city. The duties of 
this organization would be to find out and 
assist the worthy poor and to detect the un- 
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worthy and refuse aid to them. It could 
work in harmony with existing charitable in- 
stitutions of value, and would materially 
eradicate the worthless. To be effective, it 
must be composed of a few hundred men and 
2,000 or 3,000 women. Our community con- 
tains abundant material for such an organiza- 
tion; the Sanitary Fair and the Centennial 
exhibition furnished ample proof of this. A 
central organization will be neceseary to har- 
monize all the branches, also to educate 
the community fully upon the wise dispensa- 
tion of public charity. Such a society hav- 
ing been formed, it would become the duty of 
every citizen to refuse aid to any applicant 
unknown to hini personally until the case 
should have been carefully investigated. 
There being no longer any excuse for begging 
on the streets, tramps and mendicants would 
be arrested and consigned to the House of 
Correction to work for their living. The thou- 
sands of dollars paid by our citizens as a poor 
tax would be distributed by this organization, 
and would go far towards meeting its ex- 
nses. The managers of the poor, unaided 
y such a society, are to day unable to dis- 
tribute judiciously the poor funds, a large 
amount of which, as now bestowed, is a curse 
to the community. 

“Such an organization as is proposed would 
be expected to furnish employment to the 
worthy poor, to furnish some temporary ma- 
terial aid, but in everything done to give the 
impression that the receiver is being helped 
towards self-help. Its real benefit would come 
from the lady visitors, who, by their presence 
among the poor, would purify their homes 
and habits. Each lady visitor having but a 
few families to look after, could ‘keep up 
friendly communication with them, giving 
them sympathy and counsel, quickening self- 
respect, encouraging them in habits of econ- 
omy, and cheering them through dark pas- 
sages of sickness and trial.’” 

Philip .C. Garrett, of Germantown, then 
explained that such a system of combined 
and organized charities has been in s:ccess- 
ful operation at Germantown since 187%, and 
that it has been found that with wise care 
and timely and helpful counsels, much leas 
money is needed for the exigencies of the 
poor than is genérally supposed. It has so 
frequently been found possible to help the 
needy to help themselves, to point out to the 
faltering the pathway of honorable industry, 
that but little money, except for rent, has 
been required. The church organizations 
were believed to be especially useful in min- 


istering to the spiritual needs of the poor, and 
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it was not claimed by the most zealous of the 
advocates of reform that any merely secular 
plan of relief could replace the earnest and 
loving care for each other, which is a part of 
the life of all really Christian people. 

Dr. Kellogg recommended the establish- 
ment of a central association, similar to one, 
the workings of which he described, now in 
practical operation in London. Upon his 
motion a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the whole subject, receive suggestions 
and report to a future meeting, to be called 
at the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Twenty-five persons were appointed, 
with authority to add to their number. The 
names are D. Otis Kellogg, A. H. Fracker, 
W. W. Justice, Francis Wells, John L. 
Hough, Dr. H. E. Dwight, Thomas L. Gil- 
lespie, Charles Spencer, Dillwyn Parrish, 
Joseph Kinike, Joseph R. Chandler, Rev. 
Samuel Durborrow, George F. Gordon, Israel 
H. Johnson, Samuel Houston, James A. 
Wright, Joshua L. Bailey, Henry M. Laing, 
Samuel A. Macauley, Thomas E. Longshore, 
Daniel M. Fox, Dr. Chas. Cadwalader, S. 
W. Thomas, John Robbins, John M. Ogden. 

We need hardly say how fully and earnest- 
ly we accord with the views expressed at this 
meeting, nor how cordially we advocate the 
practical measures suggested for the better 
and wiser care of the less fortunate and pru- 
dent of our fellow-citizens. The differences 
of condition among us are often more due to 
differences in wisdom than to the inequalities 
of fortune. Let wisdom, then, come to our 
relief, since impulsive benevolence seems to 
fail in her loving purposes. 


cemenenp aa g agama — 


A Beavutirut CuHarity.—A little girl in 
Boston, some years ago, recovering from a 
painful illness, asked her father if it would 
not be possible to extend something like the 
loving care which had sustained her through 
suffering to poor little children who were 
without good homes and kind parents like 
hers. Her father took the idea at once, 
interested others, and thousands of tender- 
hearted children were induced to contribute 
of their abundance for the support of a Mis- 
sion to the Children of the Destitute. 

In 1849, the little people of Boston began 
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to send in their pennies and dimes and quar- 
ters, and older folks helped a little, until a 
sufficient fund accumulated to employ a mis- 
sionary, Joseph E. Barry, to go about the 
city and look after the interests of the father- 
less and the worse than fatherless children of 
the poor. Efforts were made to gather these 
into the schools, and to place the homeless 
and ‘orphans in suitable families in various 
parts of the country. The good work in- 
increased from year to year, and other mis- 
sionaries were employed till, in 1865, stew- 
ards of the good gifts of Divine Providence 
gave the money to build a chapel and a 
home for the mission. 

A good mother was placed in care of a 
little family varying from twenty to forty 
children, who are here rescued from the evil 
influences which warp and pervert the soul, 
until from little tender child natures like 
these are developed drunkards, thieves and 
murderers. 

More than six thousand boys and girls 
have come under the care of this mission 
since it commenced, and most of them have 
been fostered and guided so wisely that they 
are now good men and women. It is a noble 
work to be accomplished by the spontaneous 
charity of little children, and one that might 
be imitated in all our cities. The hearts of 
children are very compassionate, and more 
real enjoyment is found for them in wisely 
directed charity than in the myriad ways in 
which they are so often induced to expend 
their pocket money. 

The moral effect upon the young givers 
can hardly be over-estimated, being only sec- 
ond in importance to that produced upon the 
rescued children; indeed, we may well ques- 
tion if the giver is not in this case yet more 
blessed than the receiver. 





INTEMPERANCE.—Onur friend, H. A. P., of 
Chicago, has kindly sent us, among other 
selections, an account of the efforts now being 
made in that city for the suppression of 
intemperance. In this movement distinctions 
of sect are laid aside, and citizens of every 
shade of religious belief are working together 
for the common good. An organization called 
the Citizens’ League has been formed for the 
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purpose of stopping the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to minors. 


From the proceedings of a mass meeting 
lately held under the auspices of the League, 
as reported in the Inter- Ocean, we make the 
following extract of a speech delivered by E. 
A. Storrs : 


“In the answer to the question, ‘ What 
shall become of our boys?’ lays the solution 
of the inquiry, ‘What shall become of our- 
selves?’ There was sometimes a profound 
eloquence in figures, and sometimes the sub- 
limest poetry in facts. We had a great city 
of 500,000 people—a city of only a quarter 
of a century’s growth—wonderful in its pre- 
sent and wonderful in its promise. We had 
been brought face to face with some startling 
facts that had had their existence, in greater 
or lesser degree, all along—startling because 
we had been going along year after year en- 
tirely unconscious of the peril in which we 
stood. We had discovered that the great 
bulk of the criminal population of this city 
was made upof boys and girls . . .. . 
This Citizens’ League had taken up the sub- 
ject, and having found that the majority of 
the criminals had been brought to their pres- 
ent condition by intoxicating liquors, they 
endeavored :o find the meaus by which this 
dreadful condition of things could be altered. 
They found that the statutes of this State 
had stringent and ample provisions to punish 
the sellers of whisky to minors. They found 
that the legal remedies were complete and 
adequate. These statutes had beeu enforced 
to a certain extent. There had been arrested 
over 500 saloon keepers for selling liquor to 
minors, and they had succeeded in punishing 
over forty ont of the fifty cases. So far, the 
results of the League’s efforts had been emi- 
nently successful, and now in many saloons 
we had placards announcing that ‘ No liquor 
will be sold to minors.’ The speaker had 
been directed by the officers of the League to 
say that, from the Mayor down through every 
rank and department, the League had had 
the active co operation of every city official. 
But we wanted a more efficacious remedy 
than that now given for the suppression of 
intoxication, and a movement in this direc- 
tion should be inaugurated at once, which 
should result in the submission of a law to 
the Legislature before adjournment. For 
murder we prescribed hanging, for burglary 
we prescribed the penitentiary, for disorder- 
lies we prescribed the House of Correction, 
and now, for the suppression of the foundation 
stone of all crime, the honorable gentleman 
suggested that we advocate the shutting up 
of all rum shops.” 


Fa eR, seen ON tag Once, 


Another speaker, A. L. Morrison, said : 

“The most dangerous classes to the best 
interests of the society in this community, 
the individuals who perpetrated the most 
startling crimes, who prowled around the 
houses and committed acts of burglary, were 
under 20 years. That he knew by actual 
demonstration. And these abandoned crimi- 
nals were urged on to their deeds of violence 
through a love for intoxicating liquor. This 
movement, therefore (said the speaker), was 
one of ‘self-defence. The question had been 
asked, ‘What shall become of our boys?’ 
but he wished to ask, in the name of society, 
‘Help us to save our girls!’ A boy who 
falls might stagger to his feet, but a girl when 
she fell was lost to society forever. Touch- 
ing feelingly upon the terrible extent of 
drunkenness prevalent among the juveniles 
in the city, the speaker went on to say that 
there was one terrible lack in this city—one 
thing which it seemed to him amazing had 
not been provided. We had a Bridewell, a 
county jail, and all the modern appliances of 
a highly civilized city. ~We had no place to 
which our police magistrates could send a 
boy of 10 or 12 yeara of age except the 
Bridewell. We might be told we had a re- 
formed school, but a child has to bea graduate 
in crime before entrance to that institution 
could be obtained. 

“A. L. M. made a plea for the institution 
by the city government of a school for the 
reformation of children who were verging 
into crime, and closed his speech with an ad- 
vocacy of a more stringent law for the regu- 
lation of the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
a more rigorous enforcement of the laws al- 
ready in the statutes upon the subject.” 


We are glad to hear of this united effort 
in the cause of good morals and sobriety, and 
hope that they who are taking the lead in 
the movement will continue the work until 
permanent results are accomplished. All 
over this land there is a great awakening to 
the necessity of suppressing the terrible vice 
of intemperance; and, though the methods 
of work in many places differ from our sim- 
ple ways, we can heartily encourage all who 
are earnestly engaged therein to persevere, 
believing that it is one of the most important 
causes that can claim our attention. 





DIED. 

ALLEN.—On Second mo. 20th, 1878, in Salem, 
N. J , Hannah P. Allen, in her 68th year; a member 
of Haddonfield Monthly and Camden, N. J., Partic- 
ular Meeting. 

LLOYD.—On Third mo. Ist, 1878, at their resi- 
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dence, Paschallville, 27th Ward, Philad’a, Massey S., 
wife of Paschall Lloyd, in her 79th year. 

ROBERTS.—On Third mo, 3d, 1878, Ann, widow 
of Enoch Roberts, in her 91st year. 

ROGERS.—On Second month 27th, 1878, near 
Moorestown, N. J., Aquila L., only son of William 
Dunn and Lydia L. Rogers, in the 24th year of his 
age; a member of Moorestown Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


A considerable length of time has elapsed 
since any information has been published in 
the Intelligencer in reference to our two 
schools in South Carolina, and in this respect 
I feel I have been rather unmindful of the 
prompt attention we receive from our faithful 
teachers, who furnish us every month with 
an account of their condition. 

From that recently received for First month 
we find the whole number then registered to 
be 88, with an average attendance of 80. Of 
the whole number, present at every session 
49, in the First Reader 40, in arithmetic 73, 
in writing 73; while the entire number are 
in spelling, and there are only 3 over 16 
years of age, the average being 103 years. 

From letters received by H. M. L. and J. 
M. E. we make the following extracts : 

In our First month letter we were informed 
that “Until within a few days we have had 
very warm, pleasant weather, but are now 
having a severe cold spell. The north wind 
is whistling around the house while I am 
writing, and makes us think of the poor and 
poorly sheltered ones all about us. The sun 
is a good friend to such. Business of all 
kinds is extremely dull here, and those most 
industrious, most willing to work, can get 
nothing to do. The whites are little better 
off. There does not seem to be that revival 
of business that we looked for this season, 
any where, and suffering must abound in every 
section of country.” 

Letters of Second month state, ‘School is 
full to overflowing, and the busy hours seem 
to pass very rapidly away. A very sad acci- 
dent occurred to one of our oldest pupils a 
few days since, which has cast a shadow over 
all. He was out in the woods with a gun, 
when it discharged, sending the contents up 
from the hollow of his arm, or through his 
shoulder socket. He lies in a very critical 
condition. His mother is a widow, a very 
worthy woman, who has struggled bravely 
through every kind of trouble, and this is a 
sad blow to her. He was one of our best 
and most advanced pupils. It does not seem 
possible he can recover. 

“Such occurrences seem very sad and mys- 
terious, but I doubt not they are intended to 
teach us some lessons. We are as well as usual. 
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There have been several cases of diphtheria 
in the village, but none among our pupils. 

“« My new assistant is very efficient. I hear 
from Cornelia occasionally; she seems well. 
Three of our boys are there with her. Anna 
M. Stanton is greatly pleased with her “ bun- 
dle,” and has commenced work upon it 
already. The garments will come in well 
this weather, which still continues cold. 

“Last evening we all had the pleasure of 
going to a white wedding. It was a change, 
and a very pleasant affair. 

“ Our school work is hard, but we enjoy it, 
and keep in good health. 

“We have established what we laughingly 
call our ‘‘ paper mission,” for the distribution 
of the literature sent us, after our own peru- 
sal, amongst those whom we know will appre- 
ciate it. There is a great dearth of reading 
matter amongst the colored people, and those 
who have attended school and acquired a 
taste for reading feel it very much. 

“As far as we can, we try to put our sur- 
plus reading in the hands of such, both older 
and younger, hoping it may do good. I 
would like any amount of temperance read- 
ing to scatter amongst the lads. 

“Frances seems to be faithful to her post, 
and the Industrial School goes on as usual. 
We have had a great deal of rainy weather, 
which makes the roads difficult to travel, but 
the children do not seem to mind it much.” 

We now come to another interesting fea- 
ture about these schools, although not as plea- 
sant a one as those we have herein narrated 
—want of funds. It is exceedingly unplea- 
sant to refer to this fact so frequently, but 
our only receipts this year have been: 


From a friend whose name we are not at 





liberty to give. ..cccccccecce-coccccccees secccseee $50 00 

A check, drawn by M. W. R. and endorsed 
Dy HH. A. He.cccccccccscce sce socscceseccossoscece 51 00 
$101 00 


To this statement we will add nothing fur- 
ther, except to say: We have not money 
enough on hand sufficient to pay our teachers 
up to the usual vacation, and that this term 
will probably be the last, unless further assist- 


ance is proffered.: J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 25th, 1878. 


P.S.—Such friends as desire to contribute 
may forward their donations to Henry M. 
Laing, No. 30 North Third street, or to 
Jacob M. Ellis, No. 325 Walnut street. 





GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 

The observer of the movements of the na- 
tions at this time, when the general balance. 
of power trembles with uncertainty, will look 
with great interest upon the uncertain posi- 
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tion of some of the weaker, because smaller 
nationalities, whose separate existence has 
‘only been assured hitherto by the continued 
preservation of the desired balance of the 
great powers. 


Not the least interesting of the lesser na- 


tions of the world is Holland, the land of 


liberty, order and law; the land of enlight- 
ened thought and of enlightened tolerance ; 
the safe refuge for the oppressed of other 
lands; and the favorite home of the arts and 
sciences. Her continental position, so favor- 
able to her commercial interests, and her 
large and valuable colonial possessions make 
‘the already powerful German empire long for 
@ union which shall wed the fortunes of Hol- 
land to her own. 


We clip from the editorial columns of the 
Press of this city the following review of the 
‘situation, which we deem very clear and in- 
‘teresting : 


“In the Malaysian Archipelago, Holland 
has Sumatra, remarkable for its fertility, in 
extent exceeding the whole area of the Bri- 
tish Isles, and with a population of 3,000,000. 
Since the subjugation of the Acheen district 
all this rich island has passed under her con- 
trol. Including Java and Celebs and other 
islands, the total population of the Dutch 
East Indies is over 24,000,000. Java alone 


has 18,000,000, and it is steadily increasing 


in numbers. In the variety and value of 
their productions these islands are the richest 
countries in the world. Should Holland be- 
come incorporated with Germany, the latter 
would inherit these splendid dominions, and 
would become a great colonial and maritime 
power. Germany is evidently looking to such 
an eventuality. She is building a large navy, 
and she has long been seeking some point in 
the South Seas where she can plant her flag 
and establish a rendezvous for her ships and 
a nucleus for further expansion. Her pro- 
ceedings are jealously watched by England. 
The naval development of Germany, accom- 
— by large acquisitions in Oceanica and 

alaysia, would imperil British maritime 
supremacy. That gone, the basis of her 
wealth and political power would be swept 


away. The discreditable life and conduct of 


the King of Holland, and the low debauch- 
eries of his sons, have dishonored the reigning 
dynasty to such an extent in the eyes of the 
Datch people that it may lead to a radical 
change favorable to the plans of Germany. 
With the chance of such an event, and en- 
tertaining the views of territorial extension, 


saat” came anal 








continental and insular, she is known to have, 
Germany has no disposition to separate from 
Russia or to mar her plans in the east. 

It is doubtful, however, if Germany would 
be as successful in colonial government as the 
Dutch have been. They are traders, and 
their policy is to make their investments pay 
large net profits into the national exchequer. 
They allow their subjects complete religious 
toleration. The Portuguese called in the 
Holy Inquisition and the Jesuit propaganda 
to assist them in securing their conquests. 
They have lost the greater part of them, while 
Holland has not only retained all hers, but 
has greatly added to their value. With ad- 
mirable sagacity she has also applied the co- 
operative system of government, making use 
of the forms of administration she found in 
existence, and entrusting the natives, in con- 
junction with her own officers, with their ap- 
plication under her ownrule. The self-pride 
of the native dignitaries is in this way 
flattered, while their former subjects are 
gratified with the perfect security of person 
and property they evjoy under the supervi- 
sion of the Dutch officials. In all Nether- 
lands India the European army numbers 
only 12,000 men, and this suffices, owing to 
the wise system of government, to hold 24,- 
000,000 of people in subjection. A recent 
English traveler in Java, says, ‘ Perfect 
order prevails. I believe the Dutch sover- 
eignty is about as popular’and as secure as 
the rule of a few aliens over a great subject 
population can ever be made, and that the 
country flourishes under it as well as a sub- 
ject country can ever be expected to do.’ The 
revenue of Java is equal to one-fifth of that 
of all British India, although its population 
is barely one-tenth, being as 18,000,000 to 
190,000,000. While in British India the ex- 
penditure has for many years largely éx- 
ceeded the revenue, there has been invariably 
in Java an annual surplus, amounting in 
1864 to 35,000,000 guilders. By the culture 
system, through which the natives are all 
obliged to work, and the government pur- 
chases the coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, indigo, 
pepper, and other products of their toil at 
fair cash prices on delivery, the prosperity 
and fertility of Java has vastly increased. 
The natives have a certain return for their 
labor, and the means of comfortable exis- 
tence are assured. There is no pauperism or 
misery. All the population is at ease and 
happy. The interior of Java is made acces- 
sible by good roads, and at all places of im- 
portance there are comfortable hotels kept by 
Europeans and subsidized by government. 
There are railways also between the chief 
towns. The mountain slopes are covered with 
magnificent forests. In the plains and val- 
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given to prove the fact. It is an astonishing 
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leys every equare yard of soil is cultivated 
and irrigated; magnificent crops of sugar- 
cane, rice and indigo form a seaof verdure, out 
of which rise, like islands, numberless groves 
of bamboos, cocoanut palms and fruit trees. 
Under the shade of these groves is cultivated 
the coffee plant. Everywhere the scenery is 
grand, some of the mountain peaks riking to 
the height of 15,000 feet, while the natural 
vegetation is of the most splendid color and 
luxuriant growth. In the hands of the Dutch 
Java has become a paradise of fertility. The 
well-being of the natives is demonstrated 
by their steady increase, the comfort in which 
they live, and their friendly disposition to 
their Christian rulers. The local history of 
the Dutch is one of the most honorable in 
European history. In patriotic devotion, in 
unflinching courage, and in solid virtues they 
have no superiors. The history of the Neth- 
erlands War of Liberation is one of the 
grandest epochs in human annals. As found- 
ers and governors of colonies, also, they have 
had remarkable success, benefitting their 
conquered subjects and enrichicg themselves, 
The destruction of the Dutch nationality 
would be both a political mistake and a cos- 
mopolitan calamity. Whatever unforeseen 
consequences may flow from the war in the 
east, it is to be hoped that the extinction of 
the independence of Holland may not be one 
of them.” 





From the Moravian. 
SUPERSTITIOUS NOTIONS. 

Dr. Johnson, counting his steps with deep 
earnestness when approaching a door, in or- 
dey that he might not cross the threshold with 
the wrong foot first, is certainly a suggestive 
picture. But if itis true that great minds 
have their little weaknesses, it is no less true 
that little minds have their great weaknesses, 
and there is an abundance of evidence simi- 
lar to that afforded by the instance above 


thing to see how much superstition prevails 
at the present time among people who, one 
would think, ought to know better. Popular 
beliefs, of very singular character, have ex- 
isted at all times, and when they have not 
been religious superstitions, and have been 
otherwise harmless, they have added pictur- 
esqueness to the literature and traditions of 
every people. 

But whatever beauty they may assume 
when seen through the haze of distance, 
whett er of time or space, superstitious beliefs 
become instantly disagreeable the moment we 
are brought face to face with them. It is in- 
teresting enough to read about them as hav- 
ing been prevalent in the olden time, or even 
as now existing among some distant people, 








but when we meet with them among our own 
acquaintances we can only wonder at their 
utter senselessness. In a land of schools like 
our own, and in communities of general in- 
telligence like those in which our congrega- 
tions are usually situated, there would seem 
to be no reason for their so widespread ex- 
istence. Even a very moderate amount of 
education might be supposed to suffice for 
dispelling credence in most of the absurdities 
into which superstition leads; but this is by 


no means the case. Persons who are them- 
selves well educated and constantly associ- 


ate with such as possess a good deal of refine- 
ment, persist in looking at Friday with much 


suspicion—will, on no account, be one of 


thirteen at a dinner table—regard the break- 


ing of a looking-glass with no small degree of 


trepidation, and become very uneasy at the 


screech of an owl or the untimely blooming 
of a rosebush. 


And singular it is, too, that the malignant. 


influences which seem to be everywhere at 


work greatly outnumber the benign. There 


are but few favorable omens, while the por- 


tentous ones are legion ; and when, perchance,. 


something unusual occurs which has no gen- 
erally-acknowledged significance, then the 


magnitude of the impending evil is limited 


only by the powers of imagination with which 


the interpreter is gifted. It is precisely this. 
fact which is to be regarded as the most vicious. 
feature of all superstitious belief. 

But not only the earth is full of threaten- 
ing calamity, even the mild radiance of the 
stars beams down upon us, unfortunate crea- 
tures, with malevolence, and of all the heay- 
enly host the one nearest to us seems to have 
the most virulent disposition. Arbaces, the 
Egyptian, had not more evil in his eye than 
the man in the moon. He maliciously over- 
turns the farmers’ “snake fences,’ which. 
began their meanderings when his left cheek 
was turned; garden _— are blighted 
when he is not consulted as to their planting, 
and it is as much as a man’s whole head of 
hair is worth to patronize the barber when the 
face of the ever-watchful luminary is not ex- 
panding into a smile. 

Banter the believers in all this nonsense 
and often they will laugh quite as heartily as 
yourself at the absurdity of the thing; and 
yet they will continue in their belief and teach 
it to their children besides. 

But, 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in our philosophy,” 
very likely; but they are not usually hidden 
from the wise and revealed to the foolish. 

There is, undoubtedly, a veneration for the. 
mysterious, and hence a lurking inclination 
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to superstition in most minds, so that it often 
requires a strong appeal to reason in order to 
become divested of it. But this appeal should 
certainly be made and continually repeated 
until, if possible, the intellect is freed from 
these fantastic entanglements. 

Above all, however, superstitious notions 
and fears ought never to be implanted into 
the minds of children. To make them dread 
the darkness by conjuring out of it monsters 
and goblins, or to make them afraid of noises 
of which they do not know the cause, in or- 
der to frighten them into subjection, as 
parents sometimes do, is a refinement of 
cruelty against which no language is too 
strong. The terrible consequences which 


Balm for aching brows, and coolness 
For the weary hands and feet? 


Open secret! Ere the Present 
Has become the Past for aye, 
Crowd with deeds of loving kindness 
Every hour of every day. 


Then the Rock shall be a River, 
Never bitter to the taste ; 

Never mocking thirst and fever 
In the desert’s barren waste. 


Then—O heart, believe it ever !— 
Crossing Jordan’s shallow flood, 

It shall freshen with its waters 
E’en the City of our God. 


——_—_ -+-—sem 


THE GAINS OF AGE, 


have sometimes followed show how inade-| The seas are quiet when the winds are o’er, 


quately persons comprehend the anguish 
which they thoughtlessly cause to little ones. 
The effects may run through a lifetime. 
There is quite enough real and unavoidable 
misery in the hfe even of a little child, with- 
_ calling upon the imayzination for a sup- 
ply. . 





THE JOURNEYING ROCK. 
BY JCHN W. CHADWICK. 


For they drank of that spiritual rock that followed them. 
—1 Cor. x, 4. 


’T was a legend of the Rabbis 

That the rock which gushed one day, 
Smitten by the rod of Moses, 

Ever after, on his way 


Followed him across the desert, 
Ever poured its flashing stream 

From the sullen slopes of Sinai 
To the Jordan’s welcome gleam. 


You may doubt it or believe it, 
All is not as Rabbis say ; 

But the wonder they recorded 
Is repeated every day. 


It is Memory that works it, 
_» .° go) Bis the Past that with us goes; 
, rw drink in our Petrzas 
: hat which from its bosom flows. 


in our waste and desert places, 
Lo! it gives us draughts divine ; 
Stays our thirst and cools our fever, 
Strengthens more than rarest wine. 


Absent never, but, as ever, 
Seek we still the promised land ; 
Sometimes with unwonted bounty 
Streams it o’er the burning sand. 


Wondrously the fountain sparkles, 
Wondrously the waters gusb ; 

And we drink with joy and rapture, 
And the while a solemn hush 


Falls upon our restless spirits 
At the thought of days gone by, 
Like the sound of sweetest voices 
Whispering downward from the sky. 


O my brothers, would you ever 
Keep this fountain pure and sweet? 


So calm are we when passions are no more. 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 


Clouds of affection {from our younger eyes 

Conceal that emptiness which age descries ; 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed 

Lets in new light through chinks that time hath 
made. 


Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

— Waller. 





PuRcHASED love and friendship stop when 
the banker suspends payment. 





AN INTERESTING COMPARISON. 


Aaron M. Powell, in his late visit to the 
British Isles, had extraordinary facilities for 
making satisfactory investigations in regard 
to the present condition of the British people 
as regards intemperance. These are his gen- 
eral impressions : 


“Though my visit in Great Britain has 
been necessarily brief, the time has been fully 
improved, and my opportunity has been very 
considerable to study the drinking usages and 
the drink-traffic and its lamentable results ; 
also the present status and methods of organ- 
ized temperance work in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. To an American the drinking 
customs seem very much more prevalent 
among all clasees of society than in his own 
country. At all railway refreshment rooms, 
and very often at private entertainments, you 
are confronted by an imposing array of bot- 
tles. Nor do the drinking salons of Amer- 
iea, in their worst aspect, furnish a parallel 
to the public houses of Great Britain, especi- 
ally as involving the personal degradation of 
women. I have, however, been much im- 
pressed with the efficiency of method, the 
earnestness and thoroughness, exhibited by 
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the organized temperance movement in its 
several aspects on this side of the Atlantic. 
The work to be done here is greater, but it is 
also true, as a general statement, that the 
workers are better organized and equipped 
for their contest than in America.” 


eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SECOND MONTH. 








foot and a half deep.” 


press Train was seven hours behind time, and other 
trains also delayed. 


sylvania tell of the severity of this storm, one char- 
acterizing it as “one of the most terrific that has 


been experienced for a number of years.’ At Leba- 
non the “ drifts of snow were twelve to fourteen feet 
high.” Asa consequence railroad travel was im- 


peded almost everywhere, and even suspended in 
some places. 


At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the snow was “nearly a 
Even at St. Louis the Ex- 












1877 | 1878 The greatest damage occurred to property at all 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. the seaside resorts and other places along the New 
Mean temperature of 2d month, per ——— | Jersey coust. Manhattan Beach and Coney Island 
Penna. Hospital ..0.... s.ccccss eccscesee| 37.39] 37.78 suffered fearfully, involving loss of life. Long 
Highest point attained during month, Branch came in for its full share. 
per Penna. Hospital.................+++.| 60.50) 60.00 Returning to our own locality, for the month ae 
Lowest point reached during month, find noted on the 9th “heavy fog in night,” also 
per Penna. Hospital ......... © ecevecees 20.00] 15.00 | S20w and hail at intervals during the cay of the 
lst, and on the evenings of the 15th ard 25th spits of 
Bars oe, a snow. We have had but little winter weather this 
: ‘ . aBenes.| nehes: | month; the only days less than 30 degs. at nine 
Rain during the month, per Penna. | o’clock being the 4:h, 22 degs.; the 12th, 27 degs., 
Hospital eee creee reeeeere seeeeceescececcess 1.55 2.19 and the 19th, 25 degs., while some private records 
+e | ’ how the extremes at 3 o’clock to have been from 
DEATHS. Numb'r.| Numb’r. on sa 
grees. 
Deaths during the month, being for 4 The month especially under review has justly been 
current weeks for each year......... 1062 | 1281 | called a very warm one, although it has been: ex- 
ceeded six times since 1840, inclusive, and only once 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. | Deg. (1828) in the previous period, trom 1790 to 1839, 
Average of the mean temperatures of both inclusive. ae ' ; 
the 2d mo. for the past 89 years..|........ 3099| And, as to the entire winter of 1877-78, the cur- 
Highest mean temperature occurring rent opinion as to its high temperature was well-— 
during that entire period, 1857......| 0 41.03 | founded, for we find its 37.23 degs. exceeded only 
Lowest mean temperature occurring once (1827-’28) in the fifty years from the winter of 
during that eutire period, 18165,| 1790-’91 to 1839-'40, inclusive; and from the last. 
BIE Oi innicceainen caste _— 24 09 | named to the present, inclusive, a period of thirty- 
eight years, only twice (1850-’51 and 1869-'70). 
M tute ee , And yet within that 38 years the winter tempera- 
ee ae Bose ng wia- 31.00 | tres have exceeded the general average of 31.62 


Mean temperatare of tbe three win- 

ter months of 1877 and 1878.........|..s00. 
Average of the winter temperatures 

for the past eighty-eight years......|... seeeee| 
Highest winter mean occurring dur- 

ing that entire period, 1827-’28 and | 


37.23 


31.62 


1850-’51........ @ ceccces eo 
Lowest winter mean occurring dur- 
ing that entire period, 1814-15 and 
1835-'36....... oe coccccvece 


eeceee See ee reeesee | seeees eee 


38.33 


26 66 














COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1877 | 1878 
| Inches. Inch:s. 
First month....... escuaaiin sinnlbienemail sisi | 2.89 4.56 
Second month......0.- csscesees ee 





The storm of the 31st ult., during which the Me- 
tropolis perished, so far as snow was concerned, was 
more extensive than was supposed to be when our 
Review for last month was prepared. In this vicin- 
ity it was continued on the Ist inst. at intervals, 
mingled with snowand hail. The sleighing was ex- 
cellent, and remained good for several days on the 
streets running east and west where railroads do 
not exist. In the Park it was splendid, except here 
and there a bare spot. On the afternoon of the 4th 
we note ‘sleighing very fair in the Park,” and on 
the P. M. of the 5th, “ nearly gone.” 

One of the reasons why tkis light snow lasted (as 
snow) longer than usual, was that the temperature 
for several days was devoid of those extremes that 
usually follow snow, not running everything to 
water one day and freezing hard the next. 

Reports from many of the interior towns of Penn- 





degrees 27 times, an evidence of an increase of our 


winter temperatures of latter years. 


Attention is called to the uniformity of tempera- 


tures of the Second month of 1877 and 1878. 


Philadelphia, Third mo. 1, 1878. J. M. E. 





ITEMS. 


Tue University of London has passed finally up- 
on the new charter admitting women to degrees in all 
the four faculties—arts, laws, medicine and science. 


Tue President vetoed the Silver Bill on the 28th 
of Second mo. It was returned to the House of 
Representatives, and within three hours was passed 
over his veto by both houses, and became a law. 


A TELEGRAM has ‘been received by one of the 
proprietors of the line in Philadelphia, dated Per- 
nambuco, stating that the steamer Mercedita passed 
Obidos onthe 12th ult. QObidos is on the Amazon 
river, about 400 miles from Para, 

Tue first term of the North Carolina Colored Nor- 
mal School bas been very successful. The students 
were diligent and persevering, and made rapid pro- 
gress. The superintendent’s report says: ‘The 
presence of females has a refining influence on the 
manners of the males, and tbeir reciting together 
in the same class creates a lively interest and incites 
a spirit of healthy emulation. In deportment and 
scholarship the females have shown themselves no- 
wise inferior to the males, and the school would be 
deprived of some of its brightest students and most 
promising teachers if females were not admitted.” 


Tue Eastrrn Question.—A telegram, dated on 
the 3d inst., from Constantinople, states: ‘The 
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treaty of peace has been signed. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas announced the fact to the soldiers at a 
review at San Stefano to-day. Russia has aban- 
doned her claim on the Egyptian and Bulgarian 
tributes.” 

London, 4th inst.—A correspondent of the Times 
at San Stefano is able to state that neither the sur- 
render of a portion of the Turkish fleet nor a claim 
on the Egyptian tribute is included in the conditions 
of peace, and there is no interference with the por- 
tion of the Turkish 1evenue which is hypothecated 
to foreign creditors. Nothing is detinitely settled 
relative to indemnity, but it will principally be in 
the form of territory in Asia, including Kars and 
Batoum, not Erzeroum. 


IRRIGATION IN CALIrorNIA.—Professor Davidson 
recently gave an interesting lecture on irrigation. 
A majority of the members of both Houses of the 
Legislature were present, and the lecture was de- 
livered in the Assembly Chamber, at Sacramento. 
The methods of irrigation, in Italy and India, were 
fully described, and a plan for such an undertaking 
in California was set forth. The irrigation system 
should, he thought, be under control of the State 
or United States Government; the water should be 
supplied by measure. All the engineering difficul- 
ties could be overcome, he believed, by American 
ingenuity and skill. The cost of irrigation could 
be repaid to the State by taxes on the increased 
value of the land. To make this valuation perma- 
nent, the use of the water should be guaranteed to 
go in perpetuity with the land title.—W. Y. Tribune. 


PizTro ANGELO Seccal, the distinguished Italian 


priest and astronomer, died at Rome on the 26th of 


last month. He was one of the best known mathe- 
maticians, physicists and astronomers in the world, 
and bis works on these subjects are standard au- 
thorities among the scientists of all countries. 
Father Secchi was born in Reggio, Italy, in 1818. 
From 1841 to 1843 he taught physics in the College 
of Loreto. In 1844 he commenced a course of 
theology in the Romen College, now the Lyceo 
Vittori Emanuele, completing the course at the 
Georgetown College, Washington, D.C. There he 
taught physics and mathematics until the autumn 
of 1850, when he was recalled to Rome to be the 
Director of the Observatory of the Roman College. 


He rebuilt the Observatory on a new sile and a new 
plan. He invented anew and remarkably complete 
system of meteorological investigation and the 
spectrum analysis of meteors, etc.; studied and 
analyzed the phenomena of earthquakes, and in- 
vented a wonderfully delicate and efficient series of 
instruments for recorcing, automatically, their mo- 
tion. He also studied and wrote upon the apparent 
changes in the physical condition of the sun, the 
sun spots, etc., all in addition to the usual studies 
in the field of astronomy. Some of his greatest 
successes were attained in spectroscopic analysis, 
and in solar and stellar physics. Father Secchi 
had one of the finest sets of astronomical instru- 
ments in the world, and was always very accurate 
and correct in bis observations. He was so highly 
esteemed in his native country that, when the Jesuits 
were expelled from Rome by Victor Emanuel, an 
exception was made in his favor, and he was al- 
lowed to remain and teach as usual, and his pension 
of $3,000 a year, with rooms, servants, etc., was 
continued to him by the government. 

Father Secchi’s services to science and knowledge 
have been almost invaluable, and he was generally 
regarded as among the most illustrious of living 
astronomers. He was a corresponding member of 
the Institut de France and of many other learned 
societies, and his death will be sincerely regretted 
in scientific circles. It was stated several days ago 
that he had made his will, in which he leaves all 
his astronomical instruments to Father Ferrari, of 
the Society of Jesus, his assistant at the Observa- 
tory, and who is almost as well known for his 
scientific acquirements as Father Secchi—Pubdlic 
Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


The next meeting of Concord First - day 
School Union will be held at Concord, on Fourth- 
day, Third mo, 13th. All interested are invited. 

M. T. Bartram, ) Clerk 
Matitpa Garricugs, f 7" * 





FNIENDS’ LIBRARY, 
Committe of Management will meet in Parlor, 
1520 Race street, on Fourth-day evening, Third 
month 13th, at 8 o’clock. J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 5, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
SIE raters 10134@102 

State 6s 2d series. 106 






Butter, Prints, 














PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Arranged from Reports ending Third 
month 6th, 

Subject to Market stuctuations. 


| At the North Philadelphia Drove Y’d 

850 head of Beef Catile arrived and 

| sold at 3444@6c; 3100 head of Sheep at 

- 5@éc., auu 500 head of Hogs at 6@b ke. 
| 


per. 30@ Wuear was tuily 2c. lower, both for 















State Gs 3d series. Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ shipment and home use, on peace 
State 5s new loan. 112%@ N. Y. State Firxins, ” 23@ 32] news and the decline in other markets. 

Cincinnati 7-303. --10034@102 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz. 14m 15| Conn was 34@%c. lower, owing to the 
City 63 NOW.......---e0000 ose. veeer 1 1244@113 Western, “ 14@ 14| signing of the peace treaty and the un- 
Carad & Amb RR — 6s at Poultry—Chickens, per ib. 10@ 14| favorable advices trom the home and 
Lehigh vane RR 7s... ‘Turkeys, 11@ 14! foreign markets. Local business was 
Nth Penna R Ducks, s 10@ 15| light and generally on the bssis of 
Phila & Erie RR Cheese, N Y Factory, per ib. 12%@ 3 Seven.h-day’s quotations. Shippers 
PT & B KR7s... ooo @ “ Western, 1Z@ were operauing Ouly on account of old 
Reading c m 7s aacieeies @ Apples, per bbl..... 4 00@ 5 23 contracts, Tne svles reported com- 
Pittsb Cin & St Louis RR i 79 @ Cranberries, per er: 1 00@ 2 75| prised about 10,000 bushels, 

Steubenv & Ind RR 6s......... 92 @ Live Cattle, per lb 4344@ 6%/| UatTs were iu moderate, unsatisfac- 
Lehigh Nav 6s r In... lt2 @ Sheep, “ 3@ 6%| tory demand at former prices, with 
Lehigh Valley RR 384%@ 3914 Hoge ss 6@ 6% | sales of 6.0 bushels in lots, 

Minehiil RK..... 57 @ Feed, per ton....... 8 0V@19 VW Hay aNnp StRaw.—There was a moder- 
Norristown RR....... 9% @ Clover-eed, per Ib 64%@ 7% | ate inquiry fur the be-t descriptions at 
Northn Central RR 13%@ ‘Limothy, per bush.. 1 25@ 1 6u} unchanged prices, but poor qualities 
North Penna RR.... 3634@ 37 Fiaxseed, per bush. 1 40@ were hard to move. We quote North 
Northo Pacific pref 6 Flour, pateut, per bbl......... 7 53@ 8 00 | Pennsylvania ‘Timothy Hay at $15.50@ 
Pennsylvania R. 274%4@ 29% Penna and Western. «+ 5 W@ 6 50 | 16..0; prime Western and York sSiate 
Readiog RR..... 14 @ 14% Wheat, West’ nred, per | bus. 1 2U@ 1 30| do, hae bv@15.00, and No 2 ao. $13.00 
Phila & Erie RR........-.ses000e 4@ amber 1 32@ 1 36} @'4.00. Rye Straw at $11.00@1200; 

United RRs of New Jersey. ren es white = 1 38@ 1 40 | Vat do. $9.0v@.000, and Wheat do. at 
Lehigh Navigation............. 16 @ 17% | Corn, south and west yel.... = 5314 | $7.00 per tun. 

Nat Bank Northn Liber«’s. on @135_—=| Oats, choice white............. - 85@ Bo Burrer, both roll and choice solid 
Amer Buttonhole S M Co.... @ MXC. .rcrcccsscrrrrseeeee 82@ 33] packed, was in demand. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 9th, 1878. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) 

This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term on the 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abnn- 
dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 

West Chester, Pa. 


7 ANTED — BY AN EXPERIENCED, CULTI- 

vated lady (a Friend) a situation as compan- 

ion to an invalid or elderly lady, or housekeeper. 

Would teach or do light housework or sewing. A 

pleasant home more desired than high wages. Re- 
ferences exchanged. Address by letter M. W., 

Friends’ Intelligencer Office, 706 Arch street, Phila. 


ANTED—A POSITION BY A FRIEND INA 
Friends’ family as seamstress, or would be 
willing to “me in light housekeeping. Address 
L. 8. A., Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FOR RENT IN BRISTOL. 


A very pleasant house, fronting on Radcliff st. ; 
gas, water, hall, open stairs; 4 rooms on first floor, 
4 on second, 3 in attic, ceiled; good dry cellar, 
large summer kitchen, hydrant and coal bins in it ; 
side entrance, garden. Within 3 minutes’ walk of 
Friends’ meeting and school and of numerous cars 
or boats; post-office in same block. Possession at 
lst of Fourth mo. Apply to 

EMMOR COMLY, Bristol, Pa. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhocd as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address 
M. B., Burlington, N. J. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 3 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch Sts, 


We have marked all our goods down — to taking stock 

-_ now offer them at such prices as will insure their ready 

sale. 

Merinoes in Dark eo Olive Brown and Olive Green, 
reduced from $1.25 to $1.00. 

Goods, Plain Shades, 75 cents, 

Dark Brown Mohairs at $1.0€, reduced from $1.25. 

Fine Black Mohairs from 50 cents up. 

A full line of Madounas reduced from 50 to 3744 cents. 

Black Cashmeres, all qualities. 

Our summer Silks reduced to 50, 62, 75 and $1.00 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—Just receiveda fresh invoice of Silk Blonde, poo 
Lisse, Cap Grenadine, Book Muslin and Book Muslin Hand- 
kerchiefs, witha complete assortment of Underwear, from 
25 cents up. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! 


$25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 
(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 

512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 6th and 7th-day morning.) 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UOMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 

J OnBING ATTEEDED TO. 


GAML. R. THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Tweatieth St. No. 11165 Citron St. 


CARPETINGS.. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, eto. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Phila. 
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London Grove Friends’ School, 


Located on the Meeting-house grounds, will com- 
mence its Summer Term on 29th of Fourth month 
next. Jt affords advantages for a good academic 
education. Boarding can be had in Friends’ fam- 
ilies, near the school. Address 
SALLIE E. BOLTON PYLE, Instructor. 
London Grove, Chester co., Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Oo., Pa. 


TE, gy Blackberry, 
2,500 000 {00 SELROTED” " vARINTIES, ‘Great 


American Strawberries. best. Berries 2 oz 
around. By mail, 70 for $1, 100 for $5, 
1,000 tor geo. Wilson Albany, ghee. Benge Monarch 
of West, Kentucky, Green Prolific, $ , Capt. 
Jack, Cumberland Trium .- Sterling, ~— cunda, $85 per 
1,000. 4LL PURE. Catalogue free. Cut this out. 
__ 40HN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


est and 


wat T TREES AND PLANTS itv ‘eavis. 
Soot tee Pear, waa "Saeko yo 


Blackberries and Grape Vines y the doz., 100, 1,000 or 
10,000. All goods packed and delivered at depot without 
extra charge. Price-list free. Address 

. C. DeCOU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
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Manu- 
<= HEAVIEST ROOFING 
ers of 


known. Send for Samples and Circulars. 
PENN ROOFING CO., 107 8. Second St., Philada. 


EMlower and Veget 


enable us to S 
ROCH 


Sf tng mg & BRO.’S 
etable e , ieee. Our large crops 


ESTER. ENS Y., or CHICAGO, ILL. 





Philadelphia, First mo. 8th, 1878. 


en 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD 4. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 
OVER 


FLOWERS /2°° 


we ~ ge Plants, each labeled and delivered sa fely b 
Largest assortment Low e have been in 
= 


4 years, and assure satisfaction. Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varieties, 


and contains none but mature 

We send purchaser's choice of G for 81, or 13 

for #2 82. Our new Ilustrated Hand-Book, sent free, con- 

tains name and description of each lant, with instruct- 

ions how to cultivate successfully. OOPES, BRO. & 
OMAS, Cherry Hill Nurseries, WesteChester, Pa. 





HOUSEKEEPERS'’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


full assortment of 


REFRIGERATORS, from $4.00 to 50.00. 


KITOHEN AND DINING TAB 
Nvoopri"nf P ROVISION, SAFES, 


& genera’ ies of 
t AiRe ke E— 


PR Oats LADDERS, 


oHAME EB COMMODRS OABES TH GREAT VARIETY, 
E. S. FARSON, 


Manufactury and Store, 220 Dock Street, below W: 
"PRICES TO BUIT THE TIMES. odes 





Are planted by a million of people in America. 
VICK’S CA by A milion of poop 
ne ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—32 
ages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in a number. 
rice, $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 
Picks FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 50 cts. 
in paper covers; with elegant cloth covers $1.00. 
All my my publications are printed in English and German. 
ress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


See 
ustrations, coly 3 2 cents. 
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